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Editorial. 


This issue of ConcorpiA HisroricaL QuartTeErLy concludes its fourth 
volume. With the next volume we are planning to increase the number of 
pages in each issue from thirty-two to forty-eight. A larger type will be 
used, with wider spacing between the lines. We feel that these changes will 
be welcome to our readers as the pages will be less crowded and the reading 
easier for the eyes. 


We also wish to announce that those who desire to have their first 
four volumes bound into one may send them to Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo., which has agreed to give a stout cloth binding, with 
the title stamped on the back, for $2.00. We are supplying an index of 
the first four volumes in this issue for the convenience of our readers. 


The majority of our readers have in the past been prompt in the pay- 
ment of their subscription dues. We earnestly solicit their continued co- 
operation. 


Our Quarrterty is the only publication of ‘its-kind within the Lu- 
theran Church of our country. That it is filling a long-felt need hardly 
any one will deny. If we can continue our work in the future, the service 
which we are doing in the interest of American Lutheran church history 
will become more and more invaluable. Let us carry on. 
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We have a further request to make of our friends. If you. have anyeet 
‘suggestions as to subjects for articles you would like to see treated in these he 
pages, please do not hesitate to write us. ae 

‘ 


Finally, our curator, Prof. R. W. Heintze, will welcome documents, 
papers, photographs, antiquities, congregational and District histories, 
programs of meetings, etc. “ 


Minnesota History. September, 1931. — “The Beginnings of the 
German Lutheran Churches in Minnesota” are described against a back- 
ground of German settlement in the State by Esther Abbetmeyer-Selke in 
an article published in two instalments in the Concorpia Historica 
INsTITUTE QuarTeERLy for October, 1929, and January, 1930. The article 
is carefully annotated, and the writer has drawn upon many manuscripts 
and rare printed sources. Mrs. Selke also is the author of an account of 
“Missouri Synod’s First Chippewa Mission in Minnesota,” established at 
Crow Wing in the late fifties, and of a description of “Two Interesting 
Visitors in St.Paul during August, 1856,”— the German Lutheran mis- 
sionaries W. A. Passavant and Ferdinand Sievers, — published in the issues 
of the Quarterty for Apel 1930, and July, 1931. W.G.P. 


Important Events in the History of the Luthene 
Church in America from October, 1930, 
to December, 1931. 


November 12—22, 1930. General Conference in Nagercoil, India, of — 
the missionaries of the Missouri Synod to India, Prof. M.S.Sommer of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and the Rev. H. M. Zorn of Indianapolis 
attending as representatives of the Foreign Mission Board of the Missouri 
Synod 

November 25, 1930. Centennial of the Lutheran Seminary at Co- 
lumbia, S.C., which at the present time is serving six Southern synods of 
the United Lutheran Church. 
December 22, 1930. Death of Dr.F. Bente. Born in Hanover, Ger- 
many, January 22, 1858, he was graduated from Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, in 1881, was minister in the Province of Ontario, Can., at the 
age of. thirty-six years, in 1887, became President of the Ontario District, 
and from 1893 till 1924 was a fouae eae at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
Dr. Bente was a man of exact learning and wide scholarship, known for his 
theological productions in Lehre und Wehre, of which he was editor, and 
for his general literary work, especially his American Lutheranism and his 
life-work, the Concordia Tilia the latter in collaboration with Dr. W. 
Fl Drei alls 

January 1, 1931. The’ Rev. Julius Bodensieck assumed editorship of 
several official German publications of the American Lutheran Church 
(consisting of the former Ohio, Buffalo, and Iowa synods), a body affiliated 
with the American Lutheran Conference. (Lutheran Standard.) 
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January 8. Death of Dr.G.W.Sandt. Born 1854; educated at 
Mount Airy Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia; ordained unto the ministry 
1883, serving several pastorates in Philadelphia; from 1884—1889 pro- 
fessor of English at Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl.; editor-in-chief 
of the Lutheran since 1907. Author of a life of Dr. T. E. Schmauck. 

January 17. The Lutheran Standard announced that with the passing 
of the Lutheran Herald of the former Iowa Synod the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of America adopted the name “Lutheran Herald” for its 
official English organ. This periodical was formerly known as the Lutheran 
Church Herald. 

January 19 and 20. The eighteenth annual meeting of the National 
Lutheran Educational Conference, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 27. Meeting in Chicago of the first annual session of the 
Lutheran Home Missions Council of America, formed by the union of 
five Lutheran bodies, July 1 and 2, 1930. This is a cooperative enterprise 
for mission activity in America. 

February. Concordia Theological Monthly reported the silver jubilee 
of the Missouri Synod’s activity in the Argentine Republic. In 1905 
there was only one pastor in Argentina, at the present time there 
are 23 pastors and 80 organized congregations. For thirteen years the 
Argentine District has had its own publication, the Kirchenblatt, for eleven 
years its own book agency, and since 1926 its own educational institution, 
built by the funds of the Argentine Lutheran Christians. 

February 5. Death of the Rev. J.K.E.Horst of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
President of the Eastern District of the Missouri Synod. 

March 3. Death of Rev.C.F. Drewes, Executive Secretary, Colored 
Missions of the Synodical Conference of North America, since 1917; 
editor of the Missionstaube for twenty years; a pioneer of the Sunday- 
school movement in the Missouri Synod; author of several books. 

March 3. Organization of the Lutheran Federation of Charities, 
New York. 2 

March 4. The installation of the Rev.Karl A.Rupp at Concordia 
Seminary, Porto Alegre, to teach in the language department. 

Match 9. Death of the Rev. E.Cronenwett, D.D., Litt.D., after 
68 years of service in the Joint Synod of Ohio. Poet, author, and translator. 

April 19. Golden jubilee of Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

May 1. Dr. J.T. Mueller accepted the editorship of Die Missions- 
taube, the German missionary paper of the Synodical Conference, to suc- 
ceed the late Rev. C. F. Drewes. 

May 5. New statistics of the Missouri Synod for 1930. Active 
pastors, 3,005; increase, 63 (superannuated pastors, professors, pastors 
serving the Synod in other capacities, missionaries to India and China not 
included). Congregations, 3,843; increase, 75. Preaching places, 848; 
decrease, 36. Baptized members, 1,163,666; increase, 25,873. Communi- 
cants, 731,119; increase, 16,052. Voting members, 183,324; increase, 
2,135. Schools, 1,339; decrease, 32. Sunday-schools, 2,849; increase, 115. 
Enrolment, 210,988; increase, 9,808. Saturday-schools, 949; pupils, 20,804; 
increase, 2,352. Summer-schools, 622; pupils, 16,268; increase, 1,409. 
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Children baptized, 33,689; decrease, 186. Adults baptized, 2,179; in- 
crease 257. Children confirmed, 26,090; increase, 69. Adults confirmed, 
6,346; increase, 609. Communicants at the Lord’s Supper, 1,536,548; 
increase, 76,176. Married, 12,699 couples; decrease, 1,241. Died, 13,542; 
decrease, 489. 

May 16. Prof. H.C. Leupold installed as professor of Old Testament 
Theology, Capital University, Columbus, O. 

May 22. The Lutheran Witness entered its fiftieth year of existence. 
Publication began May 22, 1882, under the editorship of the Rev.C. A. 
Frank, Zanesville, O., under the auspices of the Cleveland District Con- 
ference. 

May 31. Death of Dr. Wm. Schmidt, pioneer, author, and editor. 
Born July 26, 1855, in Hanover, Germany, he came to the West after 
being graduated from Capitol University, in pioneer days 1879, serving 
pastorates in Ohio until 1886, when he was called to the new Luther 
College in Afton, Minn., where he worked for more than forty years. 
He was editor of the Kalender of the old Joint Synod for twenty-five 
years, contributor to the Kirchenzeitung, and author of Aethelburga, 
Sieghardus, Ramuldu, Through Luther to Liberty, etc. 

June 3. One hundred and sixty-two candidates for the ministry, 
graduates of Concordia Seminaries at St. Louis, Mo., and Springfield, IIl., 
were assigned calls as pastors, teachers, or assistants. 

June 3. Death of Dr. Franz Pieper, D. D., at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Dr. Pieper was President of the Missouri Synod from 1899 to 1911, 
President of Concordia Theological Seminary, St.Louis, for forty-four 
years, instructor at that institution for fifty-three years (since 1878), during 
which about 3,000 pastors of the Missouri Synod were his pupils. The 
sainted teacher was the author of Conversion and Election, Zur Einigung, 
Das Wesen des Christentums, Die Grunddifferenz in der Lehre von der 
Bekehrung und Gnadenwahl, A Brief Statement of the Missouri Synod’s 
Doctrinal Position, Ich glaube, darum rede ich, Unsere Stellung in Lehre 
und Praxis, Das Fundament des christlichen Glaubens, Die rechte Welt- 
anschauung, articles in Lehre und Webhre, and the monumental work 
Christliche Dogmatik, in three volumes. 

June 6. The Lutheran Standard reported the death of Mrs. Paul 
Fliehler, wife of missionary and writer Fliehler, Ulap, New Guinea. 

June 7. Fiftieth anniversary of Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 11. Last weekly radio-chain program over the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company’s network (Lutheran Hour, Dr. W. A. Maier, speaker, 
under the auspices of the Lutheran Laymen’s League). 

June 21—25. Thirty-ninth international convention of the Walther 
League at Lutherland, Pocono Pines, Pa. Mr. E. J. Gallmeyer reelected 
president. 

June 21—28. Fourth General Assembly at Tsingtao, Shantung, China, 
of the Lutheran Church of China, comprising ten synods. 

July 12. Death of Dr. Nathan Soederblom, age 65, Archbishop of 
Upsala, and Lutheran Primate of Sweden. 

July 12. Silver jubilee of the Texas District of the Missouri Synod. 

July 23. The Lutheran reported the biennial convention of the Luther 
League, at Reading, Pa. 


coal 
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August 1. Centennial of the Lutheran Observer, early Lutheran 
journal in the English language, commemorated by the publication of 
Vol. 1, No.1, August 1, 1831, in the Lutheran, August 6, 1931. 

August 1. Death of Dr. Hans Gerhard Stub, widely known Nor- 
wegian Lutheran leader. From 1900—1917 he was president of Luther 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., in 1910 elected president of the Norwegian 
Synod, and in 1917 first president of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America. He was a prime mover and first president of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

August 16. Inauguration of the Knubel Radio Hour (U.L.C.) dur- 
ing the National Religious Forum Hour, Dr. F. H. Knubel, speaker. Con- 
cluded October 11. 

September 9. A. J. Natvig and W. Buszin were installed as professors 
at Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, Minn. 

September 30. Dr. L. Fuerbringer elected President of Concordia Sem- 
inary to succeed the late Dr. F. Pieper. 

October 1. Inauguration of two professors at the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary of the U.L.C.—the Rev. Otto J. Nolde, Ph. D., in the department 
of Christian Education, and the Rev. R.D. Snyder, A. M., in the Ancient 
Church History and New Testament departments. 

October 7 and 8. At the plenary meeting of the Synodical Con- 
ference’s Board of Colored Missions Rev. G. A. Schmidt was called to serve 
as Executive Secretary, to succeed the late C.F. Drewes. Rev. Schmidt has 
been active in the missions among the Negroes since 1914, first as mis- 
sionary and later as Field Superintendent. He accepted the call. 

November. Third biennial convention of the American Confederation 
of Lutheran Brotherhoods held at Pittsburgh, Pa. (Augustana Synod, 
United Lutheran Church of America, and Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America). Dr. W. W. Penski, president. 

November 3. Death of Prof.George Mezger, D.D., for twenty- 
seven years professor of theology at Concordia Seminary aid since 1923 
professor in the theological seminary of the European Free Church at 
Berlin-Zehlendorf. Dr. Mezger was born in Braunschweig, Germany, 1857, 
was graduated from Concordia Seminary and ordained unto the ministry 
in 1881. He served various congregations until his election to the faculty 
of Concordia Seminary, in 1896. He was active especially in the depart- 
ments of Homiletics, Catechetics, and Pastoral Theology. He was the 
author of Entwuerfe zu Katechesen ueber Luthers Kleinen Katechismus 
(three editions), Concordia-Bibelklasse (two volumes), Lessons in the 
Small Catechism of Dr. Martin Luther; a frequent contributor to the 
Lutheraner and Lehre und Wehre; and for twenty-five years editor of the 
Magazin fuer ev.-luth. Homiletik und Pastoraltheologie. For fifteen years 
he served as member, later as chairman, of the Board for Colored Missions 
and of the Intersynodical Committee. 

November 5. Death of O.E. Rolvaag of St. ‘Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., where he had served as professor for twenty-five years. His Giants 
of he Earth was published in 1927. 

November 18. Installation of Prof. L.Fuerbringer, D.D., as Pres- 
ident of Concordia Seminary. Dr. Fuerbringer is Corresponding Secretary 
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Bethany Lutheran Indian Cemetery, St. Louis, Mich. 


for Foreign Connections, editor of Der Lutheraner, President of the 
Synodical Conference of North America, and member of the Inter- 
synodical Committee on Hymnology and Liturgics. Among the books 
edited or written by him are: Statistical Year-book; Synodical Handbook fe 
of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States; Dr. Walthers 
Briefe; Guenthers Populaere Symboliks T heologische _Hermeneutik; 
Theological Hermeneutics; Liturgik; Einleitung in das Alte Testament; 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament; Introduction to the Old Testament; 
Book of Job; Men and Missions Series; The Concordia Cyclopedia (co- 4 
editor); Die evangelischen Perikopen des Kirchenjahrs. — - 
December 11. Memorial service in memory of Dr. Geo. Mezger 
(1857—1931) at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. W.G.P. 


Bethany Lutheran Indian Cemetery. , Ma 


In former issues of the QuarTERLY we published several pictures of 
graves and markers on the old Bethany Lutheran Indian Cemetery, situated 
near St. Louis, Mich. This cemetery was established originally in connec- : 
tion with the Christian Indian village of Bethany, founded during the 4 
years of Missionary Baierlein’s activity in Michigan. This Christian Indian 
village was a model of its kind. It had its own log church, in which ser- 
vices were held regularly. The Indian children were carefully instructed 
in the Catechism. The Christian Indians themselves were trained to live 
in houses, to till the soil, to practise industry, cleanliness, and other virtues. hd 

Since the former pictures of the cemetery were taken, our Lutherans 
in the Saginaw Valley have restored this ancient landmark of our early 
Chippewa Indian Mission field in Michigan, as the accompanying illus- 
trations testify. An Indian Cemetery Association has been organized, a and 
under its auspices, after the work of restoration was completed, a service 


Visitors at the Rededication Service on October 11, 1931. | 


of rededication was held on October 11, 1931. A memorial tablet com- 
memorating the event was vee on that occasion. Its inscription is as 


follows: — 


TO THE GLORY OF THE SAVING POWER OF JESUS CHRIST 
In memory of 
CRAEMER = BAIERLEIN — MIESSLER 
Pioneer Lutheran Missionaries of Michigan 

BETHANY LUTHERAN INDIAN CEMETERY 

is rededicated and this monument erected by the Lutherans of Saginaw Valley, 
Missouri Synod. and the children of their Christian day-schools 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved’ — 


Founded 1848, — 1931 Rededicated 
W.G.P. 


Early Lutherans and Lutheran Churches in America. 


By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 
IV. New Sweden on the Delaware. 
; 3. The Colony in Difficulties. 
The year 1648 marked the end of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
Sweden, which had played such a prominent part in the latter half of it, 
could give more attention to the peaceful development of the Swedish 


colony in America. However, the peacefulness” of the colony was being 
menaced increasingly by the Dutch, whose new governor, Peter Stuyvesant, 


had begun his paternal, but withal autocratic rule over New Netherland 
in 1647. The Dutch had already built Fort Nassau, on the Delaware, op- 
posite the present site of Philadelphia, in 1623 and another on the Schuyl- 
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kill. The failure of the ninth expedition sent from Sweden to reach its 
destination on the Delaware had the result of encouraging the encroach- 
ments of the Dutch. 

For this ninth expedition more than seventy colonists, including sixteen 
unmarried women, had been secured. The ship Kattan was fitted out for 
the voyage under the command of Captain Lucifer, with Jan Bockhorn as 
the mate. Among the passengers were also the Rev. Matthias Nicolaus 
Nertunius, the bookkeeper Joachimus Lycke, the commander Hans Amund- 
son, and Johan Rudberus, to whose journal we owe the account of the fate 
of the Katt as here related.!) The ship set sail on July 3, 1649, taking 
“the Eastern Passage.” After touching at Antigua and St. Christopher, 
where they secured some fresh water, they proceeded to St. Martin, where 
they took on some lasts of salt for “Virginien” (New Sweden). Sailing 
in a westerly direction, the ship struck a reef on August 28 some distance 
east of Porto Rico. The passengers were landed on a desolate island, and 
the crew was compelled to follow the next day. ‘We could not find a drop 
of water,” says Rudberus, “we had to lick the stones with our tongues, 
but could not secure so much water for eight days that we could quench 
our thirst.” 

Their distress signals were finally seen by a bark, which reported to the 
Spaniards on Porto Rico. Two ships were sent out to the sufferers. When 
they made themselves known as Swedes, they were called upon to surrender. 
There was nothing else for them to do. They were given water and food 
and then placed aboard their own leaking vessel, which the Spaniards in 
spite of their promise to the contrary robbed of its cargo, even stripping 
the people of their clothes. In order to keep their ship afloat, the Swedes 
were forced to pump water continually. “Rev. Nertunius also took part 
in the pumping. He had on a pair of old trousers and carried some money 
in his stockings. In order to deceive the Spaniards and make them be- 
lieve that he had no trousers on, he let his shirt fall outside of them and 
stood in this manner pumping water, causing merriment among the other 
Swedes. When the general found he was a priest, however, he gave him 
some clothes and a cap, but they called him ‘Papistam perro Lutheran, ” 
On September 3 the shipwrecked people were brought to the city of San 
Juan de Porto Rico in the Spanish ships. On arriving in the city, the 
“heretics” were led “with drums and pipes and a great noise to the market- 
place, where a large fire was made, in which all the Swedish books were 
burnt.” The commander Amundson complained to the governor, de la 
Riva, of the treatment they had received at the hands of the people. The 
governor assured him that, had he been present, they should not have 
been maltreated, but that the goods taken by the soldiers could not be 
returned. However, the Swedes should be freed, and Amundson was to 
receive a certain monetary compensation a month. The rest of the Swedes 
were forced to support themselves by working or begging. Shortly after- 
wards an opportunity was found to send Pastor Nertunius and Joachimus 
Lycke back to Sweden to request the government to send a vessel for 
their aid. 

Some time later the Prophet Daniel with a cargo of slaves under the 


1) Amandus Johnson, pp. 266 ss. 
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command of a white-haired Dutch captain, Didrick Didricksen, put in at 
Porto Rico. In response to a plea of the Swedes, Didricksen promised to 
convey them either to America or to Holland; but the governor of Porto 
Rico confiscated the Prophet Daniel, with the intention of presenting it 
to the king of Spain. 

The Swedes then obtained permission to embark on this vessel for 
Spain and carried their belongings down to the pier. When the ship was 
ready to sail, the governor was ill, and the city council would allow no 
one to go aboard except Amundson, who was forced to leave with his 
family in order to relieve them of the expense of maintaining him accord- 
ing to their agreement. As to the others, there was some hope of con- 
verting them to Catholicism if they remained on the island; but if they 
returned to Sweden, the chance of converting them to “the true faith” was 
small. After the departure of Nertunius and Amundson the remaining 
Swedes were easier to manage. Those who would consent to turn Catholic 
were promised great things — “clothes, money, goods”; but when they had 
changed their faith, “all these things remained only promises.” In the 
course of time an additional number of Swedes found means of leaving 
the island, and in April, 1650, a happy opportunity to depart offered itself 
to the rest. A small bark was purchased, with the permission of the 
governor, by Rudberus and Joran Dufva, and on this the remaining twenty- 
four souls of the shipwrecked company, supplied with provisions and 
passports by the governor, set sail about May 1 for St. Christopher, where 
they hoped to find passage either to New Sweden or to Europe. 

However, their trials were not yet ended by any means. Near the 
island of St. Cruz they fell in the hands of some French whose officers 
tore to pieces the Swedish pass, with the words “Diabolica Regina de 
Svedva,” but took away the pass of the governor of Porto Rico and, after 
they had been brought to land, also all their belongings. According to 
the account of Rudberus they were here subjected to the most cruel tor- 
tures. Some of the Swedish soldiers were bound to posts, and guns were 
discharged by their side, causing the women, who were kept in a room 
by themselves, to cry out aloud and weep bitterly, fearing their husbands 
had been killed. Four of the men, including Rudberus and the mate, at the 
command of the governor were bound with cords on their backs and 
suspended on hooks about a yard from the ground for two nights and two 
days until “their bodies were blue and the blood pressed out of their 
fingers.” 

In the hope of obtaining money and pearls which the Swedes were 
supposed to have concealed “they tortured and tormented us fearfully, 
screwed off our fingers with pistol locks, burnt the feet of the women on 
red-hot iron plates, and sold us away in the country, the one here and the 
other there.” The governor himself ravished one of the women and after- 
wards had her killed. 

A report of the sufferings of the Swedes finally reached the ears of 
the English governor on St. Christopher through the skipper of a Dutch 
bark, and two Dutchmen, Johan and Anders Clason, tobacco planters on 
St. Christopher, received passports from the governor, with an order for 
the release of the prisoners on St. Cruz, if they could be found. But only 
five of the twenty-four Swedes were still alive when help finally reached 
them — Rudberus, two women, and two children. After Rudberus had 


* 
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been redeemed from slavery for five hundred pounds of tobacco, h 
allowed to leave the island. The two women and the two childrer ‘$00! 
died, and Rudberus was the last survivor of that ill-fated ninth expedition 
to New Sweden, who finally reached home. ds uae 

~ In the mean time, Amundson, Pastor Nertunius, Lycke, Stidden, the 
barber-surgeon, and a number of soldiers had made their way back to 


Sweden by way of Spain. For more than twenty years, Sweden made 
efforts to collect damages from Spain for the Katt, but to no avail. — 


| 
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Governor Peter Stuyvesant, 

On this side of the Atlantic the relations between the Dutch and the ) 
Swedes became more strained as time went on. The whole population 
of New Sweden was only about two hundred, while Stuyvesant, when he 
went down to the Delaware, in 1651, to superintend the building of Fort 
Casimir (on the present site of New Castle), was able to land two hun- 
dred soldiers. Though the two governors, Printz and Stuyvesant, agreed 
not to encourage hostilities and to live together like good neighbors, the 
Dutch continued to settle new immigrants in New Sweden continually. 
Governor Printz, realizing his impotence, sent appeal after appeal to 
Sweden for help or asked to be recalled. But there was no answer. 
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While this was going on in America, preparations were made in 
Sweden for the tenth expedition, which was to exceed all the foregoing 
ones in extent and was to be in personal charge of the secretary of the 
Commercial College, Johan Claeson Rising. In spite of his former har- 
rowing experiences on the Katt Nertunius was willing to cross the ocean 
once more. He had been robbed of his property and persecuted “for 
religion’s sake.” After he had returned to Sweden from that unfortunate 
ninth expedition, he suffered want and privation for some time. He com- 
plained most bitterly to the chancellor that “the had suffered for some space 
of time in this famous capital” (Stockholm). “Vero verius dici potest, per 
tot discrimina rerum tendimus,” etc. (Letter to Lycke, 1652.) He prayed 
the chancellor “to stretch out a helping hand,” as he was “not only lightly 
tinged, but deeply dyed with affliction.” 

In spite of all this he and his colleague Peter Hjort were found among 
the 350 passengers who left the harbor of Gothenburg on the ship Oernen 
(The Eagle) on February 3, 1654. Over one hundred families had to 
be left behind. The voyage of the Oern was not nearly so eventful as 
that of the Katt, but it consumed more than three months. Many of the 
passengers were sick, over a hundred at a time, many died, and for a while 
they were pursued by pirates. On May 20 The Eagle folded its wings in 
the Delaware, opposite Fort Elfsborg. The next morning, which was 
Trinity Sunday, while Pastor Nertunius conducted the services aboard, the 
Oern proceeded up the river and cast anchor before the Dutch Fort Casimir. 
A detachment of twenty soldiers landed and took possession of the fort 
and hoisted the Swedish flag without encountering any opposition on the 
part of the garrison, who took the oath of allegiance to Sweden. In honor 
of the day of the capitulation of Fort Casimir it was now called Fort 
Trefaltighet. 

Governor Printz had not awaited the arrival of the Tenth Expedition, 
but had left New Sweden in October, 1653, leaving Lieutenant Johan 
Papegoja, who had, married Printz’s daughter Armegot, about 1645, in 
charge of the colony. Papegoja gladly yielded the scepter to Rising. 

After the departure of Campanius, in 1648, Lars Lock had been the 
only preacher in the colony. After the arrival of the Oern he was assigned 
to Fort Christina, probably because he had been accused of mutiny and was 
to be kept under the eyes of Governor Rising, who made his headquarters 
there. Peter Hjort was left at Fort Trefaltighet. He is described as 
“4 worldly and spiritually poor preacher.” Nertunius, who “was indeed the 
best preacher” in the colony at that time and a well-educated man, was 
given charge of the upper part of the large parish. He resided at Upland 
(Chester) on a glebe which was thought to yield enough income, so that 
“he would need no other salary from the company.” 

Regular services were continued in the church on Tinicum Island. 
Holidays and daily prayers were observed as before, and special days of 
fasting and prayer ‘were proclaimed. Rising also suggested plans for meet- 
ing the expenses of the church and for the building of schools and houses 
of worship, recommending that tithes of grain and cattle be paid “willingly 
by the people, . . . the half part of it to be used for the salaries of the 
preachers and the other half for the erection and support of a school- 


building and a church.” 
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Of course Stuyvesant in New Amsterdam was furious when he heard 
of the “capture” of Fort Casimir. But he was soon to have his revenge. 
The Swedish ship Gyllene Haj (The Golden Shark), which was to have 
sailed with Oernen had been delayed in Sweden. It did not leave until the 
middle of April, 1650, and was under the command of Hendrick von 
Elswick, a German merchant from Luebeck. It sailed by way of Porto 
Rico, where Elswick was to demand reparation for the Katt. This he did 
without success. On the way north the ship passed the Delaware Bay 
“through careless or rather wickedness of . . . the mate (who had been 
disciplined by the captain for trying to desert in Porto Rico) and was led 
into an unknown passage behind Staten Island towards the Raritan Kill” 
on September 12, and before they knew it, they were at anchor before 
New Amsterdam. This was a very welcome catch for Stuyvesant, and he 
lost no time in notifying Rising that the Golden Shark would be held 
until Fort Casimir had been returned to the Dutch or due reparation had 
been made. Since Rising did not care to do the one thing or the other, 
Stuyvesant simply kept ship, cargo, and passengers in New Amsterdam. 

In the mean time reports of the encroachment of the Swedes on what 
was considered Dutch territory caused the authorities in Holland to make 
preparations for wiping out Swedish rule on the Delaware entirely. A force 
of 200 men with 36 cannon left Holland on De Waegh in May, 1655, with 
instruction to place themselves at the disposal of Stuyvesant. Six other 
ships were fitted out and manned in New Amsterdam, and on Sunday, 
September 4, after a solemn service in the church in the fort, the fleet sailed 
out through the Narrows. By Friday the ships cast anchor before Fort 
-Trefaltighet. On Saturday the fort was recaptured by the Dutch. Then 
Fort Christina was encompassed by land and water. Rising had a garrison 
of only thirty men against the hundreds of the Dutch. Yet he would not 
consent to a surrender. For days the parleying went back and forth under 
the menacing guns of the Dutch until finally the articles of surrender were 
signed by Stuyvesant and Rising on September 25, 1655. The colonists 
who wished to remain were required to take the oath of allegiance to the 
States General of Holland; the others were promised free transportation 
to Sweden. The Dutch vice-director who was to be in charge of the con- 
quered territory, Jean Paul Jacquet, promised, “I will do what I can for 
the maintenance and propagation of the Reformed religion as it is taught 
here and in the fatherland in conformity with the Word of God and the 
Synod of Dort.” That would have been bad for the Lutheran Swedes; 
but the seventh of the articles of surrender read: “Those Swedes and 
Finns who wish to remain of their own free will in order to gain their 
livelihood in this country shall enjoy the right to remain with the Augsburg 
Confession and to have a person among them who shall be able to instruct 
them in its doctrine.” (A. L.Graebner, Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche 
in Amerika, p. 22.) 

In accordance with this article, which permitted only one Lutheran 
preacher to remain in the colony, Lars Lock, who had been suspected of 
mutiny anyway, was left behind, while Nertunius and Hjort accompanied 
Rising to New Amsterdam and thence back to Sweden. 

That was the end of Swedish political rule in America, but not the end 
of the Swedish Lutheran churches. 
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The First Twenty Years of Sound Lutheranism 
in Kansas. 
By PROF. P. E. KRETZMANN, PH. D., D. D. 


Even before the great Western prairies were organized into States, 
in the forties and fifties of the last century, quite a few Lutherans of 
German extraction, many of them hailing from Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, came into the Kansas Territory, where not a few became the 
prey of itinerant preachers, while others were entirely without spiritual 
care. It was not until 1861, when Kansas was admitted to the Union, that 
earnest endeavors were made to provide for the spiritual needs of the 
German Lutheran settlers. 

The immediate occasion which led to the establishing of sound Lu- 
theranism in Kansas was a visit of the sainted Pastor Fritze at the home 
of his widowed sister-in-law, a certain Mrs. Hegwer, who had a place on 
the Diamond Creek, near Council Grove, Morris Co., Kans. This was 
in 1860. The Lutheran settlers of this neighborhood begged Pastor Fritze 
to provide a pastor for them, since they were over a hundred miles from 
the nearest Lutheran pastor. On his journey back east Pastor Fritze found 
other Lutherans on Lyons Creek and on Clarks Creek, and he was told of 
other German settlements in what is now Wabaunsee County. Upon his 
return to Fort Wayne, therefore, in the vicinity of which he lived, the 
sturdy old pastor lost no time in visiting Pastor Wyneken, at that time 
President of the Missouri Synod, and presenting to him the great spiritual 
need of the Lutheran settlers in Kansas. President Wyneken acted with 
his customary energy. There were three candidates in the class of 1861 
in the Practical Seminary at Fort Wayne, the last year of its location there, 
H. Grupe, H. Evers, and F. W. Lange, the last of whom received the call 
as missionary to Kansas. 

Meanwhile the-Civil War had begun, and it would have been a dan- 
gerous undertaking for the candidate to travel to the West by way of 
St. Louis, this being a border city in those days, with Southern and 
Northern sympathizers often using more than verbal arguments. So 
Pastor Lange traveled from Fort Wayne to Chicago and from there to 
Iowa City, Iowa, the end of the railroad at that time. Here Pastor Henry 
Lossner was stationed as Lutheran pastor and missionary, and he promptly 
took charge of the situation. Procuring a “spring wagon” and a horse, 
he loaded the few belongings of the young candidate in the bed of the 
buggy, and then the two set out for their distant destination, by way of 
Council Bluffs, Nebraska City, Topeka, and Council Grove, arriving at 
Clarks Creek, seven miles southeast of Junction City, on the evening of 
August 13, 1861. Here they were most hospitably received at the home 
of Mr. C.F. Wetzel. They had been on the road for three weeks, “during 
which time,” as Pastor Lange reported, “we were under God’s open sky day 
and night; we bought bread, as we needed it, from the settlers, and we 
cooked coffee wherever we just happened to be.” 

The young pastor delivered his first sermon in the home of Mr. Wetzel 
on August 17, 1861, his text being John3,16. Those present for this 
service were Mr. and Mrs. Wetzel and children, Mr. and Mrs. Bonin, 
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a family by the name of Salchow, a few single persons, and a family from 
the David Creek country, whose name has been forgotten. The next day 
Pastor Lange made the trip to a brother-in-law of Mr. Wetzel, a farmer 
living on the Lower Lyons Creek. From there he traveled to the Upper 
_Lyons Creek, where there were four Lutheran families and a hermit. Con- 
tinuing from here the missionary visited Diamond Creek, where the sister- 
in-law of Pastor Fritze lived with her relatives, also a family by the name 
of Fink. The circuit was completed by a visit to the Upper Mill Creek, 
now Templin, where seven Lutheran families lived, and to the Lower Mill 
Creek, now Alma, where three Lutheran families had settled. From here 
Pastor Lange returned to Clarks Creek, for he made his home with 
Mr. Wetzel for the beginning. As the result of this first circuit trip, 
Pastor Lange now had six mission-stations, to which was shortly added 
a seventh station, namely Skiddy, later known as White City, in northern 
Morris County. 

These stations agreed to form one large congregation, the meetings 
being held at the various stations as occasion offered, each place being 
represented by a delegate. The first meeting of the congregation thus 
constituted was held at the home of Mr. Wetzel, on September 1, three 
weeks after Pastor Lange’s arrival in the settlement. The meeting was 
opened with a solemn service, after which the delegates handed their pastor 
the formal call, which was signed by the following men: Mr. Wetzel of 
Clarks Creek; Mr. Poerich of Lyons Creek; Mr. Fink of Diamond Creek; 
Mr. Lehmberg of Upper Mill Creek; and Mr. Hannkammer of Lower 
Mill Creek. This call, the first to be éxtended to a candidate of the Mis- 
souri Synod in the State of Kansas, was immediately accepted by Pastor 
Lange, who promptly proceeded to organize his work by regular preaching 
at the various stations and by instructing the children. His ordination, 
indeed, could not take place till the next year; for Pastor Lossner, the man 
who brought him ont to Kansas, was himself not as yet ordained, and the 
nearest ordained pastor was the Reverend Julius Biltz of Concordia, Mo. 

On his return home from Kansas, Missionary Lossner took occasion 
to stop at Leavenworth, which he canvassed for prospects. The field did 
not look very promising, but he did find a Lutheran family by the name 
of Scheer north of Leavenworth, at a place called Kickapoo. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, therefore, he conducted services at the local Methodist 
church, rented for the occasion, the first Lutheran service in Leavenworth 
County. He felt that there ought to be prospects for Lutheran work in 
the city, and for that reason he appealed to the faculty in St. Louis to 
send a man. Accordingly Candidate M. Meyer was sent out to Leaven- 
worth, to take care of the work in the city and neighborhood. But before 
he could reach his destination, a group of people in Leavenworth had 
repudiated a man who had insinuated himself into their midst under the 
plea of being a Lutheran pastor. In order to serve these people and to keep 
them from being scattered, Missionary Lange of Clarks Creek was asked 
to take charge of Leavenworth temporarily, until such a time when Can- 
didate Meyer could make the trip. Thus Pastor Lange was the first truly 
Lutheran pastor to preach in Leavenworth. On November, 9, 1861, Can- 
didate Meyer arrived at his destination, on the last boat to come up the 
Missouri before the close of shipping. Soon after his arrival in Leaven- 
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An Old Public School on Clarks Creek, Geary Co., Kans., in which 
the Rev. C. H. Luecker and H. C. Senne Preached for Many Years. 


worth Candidate Meyer received a formall call, with the signatures of P. G. 
Elbert, Geo. Luenders, Elias Ulrich, Peter Schott, H. Steinker, and John 
Becker. This call he accepted, thereby becoming the second Lutheran 
pastor in the State of Kansas. Pastor Lange, of course, immediately re- 
turned to his field of labor in Morris and Wabaunsee counties. It should 
be remarked at this point that Pastor Biltz received instructions from 
President G. Schaller of the Western District to ordain the two men in 
Kansas. He came up the next spring on the first boat after the opening 
of shipping. Pastor Meyer was ordained on Sunday Jubilate (or Cantate) 
of the year 1862, and he in turn ordained Pastor Lange of Clarks Creek 
on the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity of the same year. 

Pastor Meyer served the congregation in Leavenworth for twenty 
years. Nor did he confine his work to this one city. On the contrary, it 


The Building on Clarks Creek, Geary Co., in which the Rev. F. W. 
Lange Held the First Lutheran Services in Kansas. 
This building was also his first home. 
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was chiefly due to his interest that congregations were established in Weston 
and Farley, Mo., and in Millwood, later Potter, Kans. In Leavenworth the 
first Lutheran church in Kansas was built, being occupied for the first time 
on Christmas Day of the year 1862. After Easter of the year 1863 
a regular Lutheran parish-school was opened in this congregation, which 
was so visibly blessed by the Lord that the congregation, in 1865, called 
a special teacher, Mr. C. Theo. Diessner. 

Meanwhile Pastor Lange was faithfully discharging the duties of his of- 
fice in Geary, Dickinson, Morris, Chase, and Wabaunsee counties, a section 
of Kansas which is now dotted with Lutheran congregations. But in 1863 
he followed an urgent call of thirteen families in Humboldt, Allen Co., 
Kans. The call, which has been preserved, reads as follows: — 


We, the undersigned, are determined with God to establish the holy 
ministry in our midst and herewith present to the Venerable Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States our most humble petition 
to send us a preacher, in the person of Pastor Fr. Wilh. Lange, that he may 
discharge the duties of the holy ministry in our midst. 

He is — 

1. To conduct divine services every Sunday, unless he is hindered by 
mission-work or the duties of his preaching-stations, and also to exercise pas- 
toral duties in general; - 

2. To take over the instruction of our youth; time and place of school 
instruction is to be regulated according to conditions. 

We, on our part, pledge the payment of a salary of sixty-five dollars, 
in quarterly instalments, one hundred pounds of flour per member, likewise 
five bushels of corn per member, the income in school-money, the customary 
perquisites, also free rent, and all this as long as he is pure in doctrine and 
Christian in behavior. 

We furthermore obligate ourselves to honor and to love him as our pas- 
tor and to be obedient in all things which he presents to us from the Word 
of God for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for admonition, mindful 
of the words of Holy Scripture: ‘“‘Obey them that have the rule over you and 
submit yourselves; for they watch for your souls as they that must give 
account, that they may do it with joy and not with grief; for that is un- 
profitable for you.” Heb. 13, 17. 


Humboldt, Allen County, Kansas, February 2, 1863. 


WILHELM LASSMANN. JOHANN JOHANNES. 
LEONHARD JOHANNES. JOHANN GEORG KEULE. 
NICHOLAS JOHANNES. MATTHAEUS RAPP. 
HEINRICH GERKEN. JOHANN RAPP. 

JACOB SCHLEICHER. MARTIN KARE. 
CHRISTOPH KNAUER. JOHANNES STOLL. 


CAHS FUSSMANN. 


The congregation at Humboldt became the center of Lutheran work 
in Southeastern and Eastern Kansas; for Pastor Lange did mission-work 
on Owl Creek; Leroy; Garnett, near Paola; and near Fort Scott, and he 
succeeded in founding congregations in some of these places. In Humboldt 
the second Lutheran church in Kansas was built, being dedicated on Rogate 
Sunday in the year 1866, Pastor Meyer of Leavenworth pteaching the 
festival sermon. 

The work on Clarks Creek and in the Ey oe Ne was continued 
by Pastor C. Berner, who became Pastor Lange’s successor, being installed 
by him on Pentecost Day of the year 1863. Pastor Berner chose to live 
near Council Grove, taking care at first of all the stations which had been 
established by Pastor Lange. But after two years it was found advisable 


i cum 


to divide the parish, Pastor R. Koehler being installed for a part of the field 
on the Seventh Sunday after Trinity, 1865. Pastor Koehler lived on 
Lyons Creek and took care of the stations on the upper and the lower — 


4 


Clarks Creek. Pastor Berner moved to the Upper Mill Creek and from | 


there served the stations on the Lower Mill Creek (later Alma) and 


Diamond Creek (Council Grove). Both of these men were soon called 
away, and this entire field was without a regular pastor for a number 
of years. . 


While these parts of Kansas were slowly being developed, other parts — cc 
of the State were also visited in the interest of the pure preaching of the ae 
Gospel. In the year 1866 the traveling missionary, or missionary at large, 
for Missouri and Kansas, Pastor C.F. Liebe, visited the northeastern part ~~ 
of Kansas, where he, in September, preached in the city of Atchison. He “) 

= 


Pastor C. Liebe. Pastor Lorenz Menge. 


found an appreciative audience, people who were anxious to have a Lu-- 
theran preacher. About November of the year 1866 the congregation. 
was organized, with Pastor Meyer of Leavenworth present, the signatures - 
being those of Johann G. Scheibe, Jacob Spahr, Wm. Schweder, Andreas . 
Scheu, Friedrich Rau, Friedrich Stephan, Gustav Holthaus. The congrega-- 
tion immediately extended a call to a candidate, Lorenz Menge, who came 
to Atchison in the spring of the year 1867, being installed on the First - 
Sunday in Lent. In December of the same year the little congregation — 
dedicated its first church, the third Lutheran church in the State of Kansas. - 
Meanwhile further mission-work was done, which resulted in the founding 
of congregations at Lawrence and at Eudora, the stations receiving their — 
own pastor in the person of E. Sitzmann, who was installed on the Fourth 
Sunday after Trinity, 1867, by Pastor C.F. Liebe. Thus the Gospel had - 
entered Douglas County. 

It was unfortunate that Pastor Menge of Atchison was compelled by - 
illness to resign his charge even before the end of 1867. He returned to - 
his home in Germany for recovery, but died after a short time. His suc- - 
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cessor, who was installed when the church was dedicated, on December 1,. 
was Pastor G. Landgraf. Though this pastor remained only till 1870, he 
did some fine mission-work toward the west, in Brown, Nemaha, and 
Marshall counties, his first sermon being delivered on the festival of 
Trinity, 1868, on the Hermannsberg, near Bremen. Thus the work had 
extended as far as Washington County, and here another center of 
Lutheranism was established. In the same year Pastor W.Zschoche was 
installed in his congregation near Paola (Block) by Pastor F. W. Lange. 

Before the first decade of Lutheran work in Kansas came to a close, 
President Buenger of the Western District made a trip of visitation through 
the entire easten half of Kansas in order to get first-hand information 
concerning conditions in the mission-fields. As a result of this visitation 
three new workers entered the field in 1869, Pastor C.H.Luecker, on 
Lyons Creek; Pastor Jonas Matthias, on Hermannsberg; and Pastor H.C. 
Senne, on Mill Creek (Alma). This made a total of seven men for the 
State. Pastor Sitzmann had abandoned Lawrence and ‘Eudora, and it took 
many long years before that part of Douglas County again had sound 
Lutheran preaching. About this time (1870) a number of congregations 
in the State found courage to erect houses of worship. On Pentecost Day 
of the year 1870 the congregation near Paola dedicated its new church, on 
the Fourth Sunday after Epiphany, 1871, the congregation on Lyons 
Creek, and on Sunday Sexagesima of the same year the congregation at 
Hermannsberg, near Bremen. 

This, in a short summary, is the history of the first decade of Lutheran 
work in Kansas. Few people of the present generation realize the hardships: 
and privations which were at that time the lot of settlers and pastors alike. 
Pastor Lange, the pioneer missionary in the State, often did not even have 
money for postage stamps! In a:letter to Pastor Meyer he makes the 
remark: “It’s easy for you to scold; for although you have no surplus 
of money either, you can at least scrape up enough that you can buy 
a postage stamp. That I cannot do here, for my people have no money.” 
This was written “after Pastor Lange had gotten eighty-five cents in cash 
by appealing to a few members who had obtained a few pennies. The ac- 
tual physical needs of those years were so great that the second missionary 
to the State shared the few dollars with the first man, because the latter 
simply had nothing at all. He was so destitute that his parents, who then 
lived in Washington, Mo., provided new clothes for him. After he had 
served for two years on Clarks Creek, he received as his total cash salary 
not quite one hundred dollars. And the people in Humboldt, as their call 
shows, were hardly in a better position. It was simply that the Civil 
War, failures of harvest, and drought made it impossible for people to get 
a start in the new country. It has been said that many of these pioneers 
would have died of starvation if people in the East had not sent them food, 
clothing, and seed grain. Special treasuries for Home Missions were then 
practically unknown, and the young men were usually placed “on their 
own,” with instructions to get along as well as’they could. 

Another great difficulty of those years was the lack of proper transpor- 
tation facilities. The Kansas Pacific Railroad (now the Union Pacific) was 
in the course of being built during those years, but it was not till 1869 that 
the line was extended to Denver, Colo. And mileage was an item at eight 
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schoolhouses. And yet the people, on the whole, were contented. T 4 
were satisfied if they had food and raiment; they had no longing f oe ar 
luxuries. ere SY 
During the second decade of Lutheran work in Kansas the work of we a 


the first years was gradually exe 
tended. Pastor Luecker established 
stations at Cottonwood Falls and 
Elmdale, Chase Co. As early as ey 
the fall of 1870 he had made a 
long trip up to Mitchell and Line 
coln counties, the result being the 
congregation on Bullfoot Creek, 
south of Lincoln Center. — Pastor y 
Schaaf, who had accepted the call a 
to Clarks Creek in 1872, preached eo. 
in Junction City, later also in Ells- = 
worth, Ellsworth County, Man- 
hattan, and Riley. The work was 
extended to Lincolnville, Marion 
Co., in 1871. Pastor Senne was” 
‘as indefatigable in his mission- 
work as Pastor Luecker. It was 
he who began preaching in Topeka 
in 1872, his zeal resulting in the 
founding of a congregation in 
the capital of the State in 1874, 
with Pastor P. F.Germann as the 

Rev An@nSennetand water first minister. In the year 1872 

_ Independence received Lutheran 

preaching, the first resident pastor being Candidate F. Karth, in 1873. 
The station at Seneca, Brown Co., was opened in 1874, one in Potta- 
watomie County and one in Spring Valley, McPherson Co., in 1875. 
The next year the outposts reached Barton County, where a congre- - * 
gation was established west of Great Bend. The county west of this 


place, Rush County, was visited in 1877. Palmer appears on the records = 
in 1878, when the name of Pastor Emil Maehr is connected with the con- ae 


gregation near Ellsworth. Western Marshall County and eastern Wash- - 
ington County had by this time been so well settled by Lutherans that  —_— 
Pastor G. Polack, coming to Hermannsberg in 1879, found there the largest ang 
congregation in the State. In the same year, Ford County was visited, and 
Barton County received another pastor, at Ellinwood. In 1880 and 1881 
the work was extended in some of the older counties, but also in newer 
parts of the State, in Russell and Rush counties, along the Union Pacific  -— 
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and Missouri Pacific, and by Pastor Toenjes, as the first missionary at large 
for Western Kansas, to Norton, Sedgwick, and Cowley counties, to the 
northwest and to the southeast. It could truly be said, as one of the 
chroniclers puts it, that God had blessed the work of the Lutheran mission- 
aries in the most remarkable manner, and the Gospel gained one victory 
after the other.* 


Jesse Hoover, the Pioneer of Lutheranism 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


This enterprising pioneer of our Church was born in Dover, York 
County, Pa., in 1809. He was, like myself, instructed in the principles of 
the Christian religion and confirmed by the Rev. Dr. J.G.Schmucker in 
1828. He came to Gettysburg, I think, in the fall of 1829. He was an 
apt scholar and a diligent student and, of course, made rapid progress. 
He had enjoyed the advantage of a common-school education. He was 
a short, thick-set man, somewhat under the average size of men. He was 
full of life and animation and was a genial and pleasant companion and 
was, of course, a general favorite among the students. He was a member 
of our “Famous Brotherhood” and remained a prominent member of it 
until it broke up, on the completion of the seminary building, when the 
students were all required to take rooms there. 

In his piety he was exemplary and consistent. He had a great flow of 
spirits and was a man of great energy and perseverance. What he under- 
took to do he did with all his might. As an illustration —I think it was 
in 1830, when the mechanical-labor scheme that had been started in 
Andover reached Gettysburg, and, encouraged by Professor Schmucker, 
we also determined to set up a theological carpenter shop. Professor 
Schmucker gave us fifty dollars and requested all the theological students 
to collect funds for the purpose of purchasing tools; so each one had his 
little book. I went to York and by aid of Dr. J. G. Schmucker, C. A. 
Morris, and Philip Smyser I raised some sixty dollars. I congratulated 
myself with the certainty that I would, of course, be able to return more 
money than any other one. But I was sadly disappointed — Brother 
Hoover was fifteen dollars ahead of me! He had collected, by little 
driblets, seventy-five dollars in and about Dover. 

I left Gettysburg in the fall of 1832; in 1833 Brother Hoover left 
Gettysburg. He took charge of a private school in Hagerstown that had 
been taught by Rev. S.K. Hoshour, the latter having taken charge of the 
Lutheran church in that place. 

As students the subject of missions was often discussed among us. 
Brother Hoover had made up his mind to become a missionary in the 


_ * The material for this sketch was, for the most part, taken from 
A Brief History of the Kansas District, by Pastor M. K. C. Vetter, and from 
histories of the congregations at Atchison, Alma, and Topeka, provided by 
Pastor M. Senne of Sweet Springs. Mo., and Pastor F. Niedner of St. Charles, 
Mo. Wherever possible, dates were verified from accounts found in Der 
Lutheraner for the respective years. 
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had settled in Ohio before 1834; but none of our men had gone so far — 
West as Fort Wayne. I do not know where Brother Hoover received 
his license, perhaps from the Synod of Maryland, before he started for 
the West. 

Soon after 1834 Rev. A. A. Trimper, Jacob Sherer, and Count Leh- 
‘mannowsky went to the Far West and formed the Synod of the West. 
This synod included Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, and all the 
“regions round about.” It would require some considerable counting now 
‘to tell how many synods — English, German, Scandinavian — have grown 
‘out of the Synod of the West. There are now [1878] on that field per- 
haps not less than twenty synods and nearly half the Lutherans in the 
‘United States. What a wonderful change in forty-three years! Who 
‘would have thought in 1834, when a solitary young man located in the 
‘swampy and miasmatic regions of Indiana and commenced gathering a few 
‘poor Germans into a Lutheran congregation in Fort Wayne, that in a short 
time the Lutherans should be counted by hundreds of thousands? 

Brother Hoover once wrote to me thus: “I am laboring here to build 
‘up a church, but it is hard work. I have a few good, substantial members; 
but many who call themselves Lutherans are a disgrace to our church, 
and I do not know what the result of my labors will be. We have secured 
-a house (such as it is) in which we can now worship. I sometimes think 
of giving up the work and returning to the East; but, as I came out here 
‘to raise the standard of Lutheranism, by the help of .God I’ll do it? And 
he did it, but at the expense of his life. He fell at his post with his har- 
ness on. When the General Synod met at Fort Wayne in 1864, I was 
there, and I went out to the cemetery and found a neat tombstone erected 
by the congregation over his remains: “To the Memory of Rev. Jesse 
Hoover, Pastor of the Lutheran Congregation of Fort Wayne.” Although 
it was thirty years after his death, I could not help but shed tears over the 
remembrances of a dear friend and beloved fellow-student. And when 
I stood at his lonely grave and memory called up to mental view the image 
of my departed brother, I could not but admire the ‘courage and moral 
heroism that had led him to make the sacrifice that he had to make. 
While standing at his grave, the thoughts of James Montgomery occurred 
‘to my mind: “Servant of God, well done.” R. W. 

From Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry, 
by John G. Morris, Baltimore, 1878. 
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History of the Stockbridge Indians and Our 
Missions Among Them. 


By E. M. BIEGENER, St. Louis, Mo., former missionary among the 
Stockbridge Indians in Wisconsin. 


ISTHE OLD CITIZENS” PART Y. 


As stated heretofore, this party dates as far back as 1843. A short 
history of the tribe before that date will give a clear idea. 


THE WINNEBAGO RESERVATION. 


The stockbridges, or Mohicans, prior to 1821, resided in the State of 
New York and removed to Wisconsin in 1821—22. As far back as 1818 
they, with the Six Nations and other New. York Indians, had been negotiat- 
ing with the Menominees, with the assent of the executive department of 
the Government, for some of their lands in Wisconsin for new homes, and 
they moved and occupied the lands supposed by them to have been finally 
acquired. But for reasons not necessary to be given here the negotiations 
fell through. The original tract comprised 1,428,480 acres and was sub- 
sequently reduced to 500,000. The Stockbridges were thus left without any 
assured home, though they had paid to the Menominees $900, August 18, 
1821, and $1,000, September 23, 1822, and other sums, making a total of 
$4,953. 

(See Report 447, H. R. Com., Ist sess., 29th Congress. ) 


In order to settle the matter, the United States, by treaty with the 
Menominees, February 8, 1831 (7 S.L., 347), secured for the Stockbridges 
two townships of land on the east side of Lake Winnebago, State of Wis- 
consin. (Ibid, p. 3.) 

In a few years a portion of the tribe wished to go west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and in order to facilitate the project by treaty, September 3, 1839 
(7 S.L., p. 580), the east township, 23,040 acres, was ceded back to the 
United States at one dollar an acre. $12,647.05 was paid to the emigrating 
party and $4,392.95 to the 342 souls who remained; the balance, $6,000, 
was put in the treasury for their benefit. The eighty or more who departed 
never returned, except a few, who were taken back. The west township, 
the one bordering on the lake, continued to be occupied by the tribe which 
remained. (7 S.L., p. 580.) 

In the course of time a portion of the tribe, a minority, wished to be- 
come citizens and have their lands given them in severality, and under in- 
fluences which we need not consider Congress was induced to pass the 
“clearly unwise, impolitic act of March 3, 1843” (Rep. 447, H.R. Com., 
Ist sess., 29th Congress), by which all were made citizens and the tribe was 
to be dissolved. (5 S.L., p. 645.) 

But the majority of the tribe complained bitterly, not wishing to be- 
come citizens nor to have the tribe dissolved, and before the patents were 
issued on the several allotments, Congress passed the Act of August 6, 1846. 
(9 S.L., p.55. Rep. H.R. Com., No. 447, Ist sess., 29th Congress.) 

By this act the Act of March 3, 1843, was repealed, and the Stock- 
bridge tribe of Indians was “restored to their ancient form of government, 
with all powers, rights, and privileges held and exercised by them under 
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their customs and usages, as fully and completely as though the above- 
recited act had never passed.” The act was accepted in good faith by the 
Indian party, as it was now called, that is, by those who had never wished 
to become citizens and who wished to preserve their tribal relations, but was 
not endorsed by the Citizens’ Party, as it was called, who claimed that, 
having been made citizens, it was not competent to cancel their citizenship. 
(Letter of the Citizens’ Party, June 7, 1847. Exhibit C, Ex. Doc. No. 8, 
p- 789. Rep.Comm. of Ind. Affairs, Nov. 30, 1847.) The then Citizens’ 
Party is the present “Old Citizens’ Party.” 

Under Section 2 of the Act of 1846 those who desired to become and 
remain citizens were to be enrolled to that effect, and the township was to 
be divided between the two parties, according to their numerical strength, 
and patents were to be issued to those who were to remain citizens. But 
they refused to be enrolled or to make application therefore, giving as 
their reason that the Government could not “disfranchise them of their 
rights as citizens of the United States” and that they themselves would for- 
ever remain citizens of the United States and they claimed the lands allotted 
to them, most of which they had already sold for a valuable consideration 
to innocent purchasers. (Letter, June 7, 1847, supra. Letter, W. Medill, 
Ex. Doc. No. 8, p. 779, supra.) 

The Act of 1846 therefore settled nothing except that it recognized 
the fact that there were two parties, one the “Indian Party,” which suc- 
ceeded to the rights and usages of the tribe, and the “Citizens’ Party,” the 
members of which were to remain citizens forever and have their lands: 
according to their express wish. But the effort at classification and actual 
division was abortive, from the refusal of the citizens to be enrolled and 
the impracticable division of the township as contemplated. (Letter sub 
Indian Agent Ellis, Ex. Doc., No. 8, p. 780, supra.) 

The Treaty of November 24, 1848 (9 S.L., 955, Ind. Trea., p- 941), 
sought to settle the difficulties and dissensions. To solve the land question, 
the whole township was sold to the United States, subject to the allotments 
of he Citizens’ Party, who were to be confirmed in their allotments, they 
or their assigns. To settle the tribal questions, a census was made of the 
Indian Party, so that “no misunderstanding should be now or hereafter,” 
and they “relinquished all right under the Act of 1843 and placed them- 
selves under the protection and guardianship of the United States as other 
Indian tribes.” The lands which had been allotted to them under the 
Act of 1843 as well as those which had not been allotted were added to the 
United States, for which the Indian Party was to be paid $14,504.85 for 
improvements on their allotments, to be paid to the individual allottees 
under an approval, and the further sum of $16,500, to enable them to settle 
their affairs, obtain necessaries, and make provision for establishing them- 
selves in a new home; and a further sum of $16,500, to be invested in 
United States stocks; interest to be paid annually. 

The census of the tribe showed 177 souls. This census was identical 
with the “Indian Party,” and the persons enumerated were, under Article 2 
of the treaty, “to be known and recognized as the Stockbridge tribe of 
Indians. Those who had become citizens were not included in the list. 
They were to receive patents for their allotments by virtue of the fact 
that they had become citizens, and a schedule of the names and lands were 
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attached to the treaty. This schedule shows that the Citizens’ Party num- 
bered 124; a former list made it 117. (Exhibit “d,” p.792. Ex. Doc. 
No. 8, supra.) ; 

The tribe (the 177) organized with its sachem and head officers and 
has perpetuated itself to this date and is known as the Indian Party. As. 
a tribe and not as individuals they held the consideration for which the 
land was sold, except $14,504.85, which went to individuals for improve- 
ments. 

The Citizens’ Party was no longer recognized by ‘“‘the tribe” as a por- 
tion of the tribe; they remained citizens and received their share of the 
common property. 

The allotments to the Indian Party under the Act of 1843 were all 
turned into the common tribal fund. Except in a few cases, seventeen in 
number, who before the Treaty of 1848, because they were financially 
pressed or for other reasons, supposing the Act of 1843 was finality, had 
disposed of their holdings in whole or in part. An examination of the list 
will show that most of the transfers were made before the Act of 1846. 
Of course, the lands were beyond recall after the Treaty of 1848. All were 
restored to their full tribal relations, some turning over what property they 
had left and all desiring to remain with the Indian Party and not to become 
or remain citizens. (Exhibit M. Mis. Doc., No. 226, p.67, Ist sess., 52d 
Congress. Report of Commissioner Wells. Senate Report 1108, Ist sess., 
52d Congress.) 

Thus the difficulties were supposedly settled. The Citizens’ Party had 
what their hearts desired; they were to remain citizens and had their allot- 
ments confined to them, and the (177) Indian Party were restored to their 
autonomy as an Indian tribe, the money for these lands to belong to them 
as a tribe and two townships of lands west of the Mississippi, whither they 
were to remove, to be held by them by the same tenure as other Indian 
lands. Here was a clear and absolute parting of the ways and a full and 
final division of the assets. Why did not the settlement stand? By what 
necromancy and juggling was the Citizens’ Party reinstated in the tribe? 
We shall see. 

TREATY OF 1856 AND THE SHAWANO RESERVATION. 


The Government had not procured, in the time provided in the Treaty 
of 1848, the lands west of the Mississippi, and the tribe had remained on 
the Winnebago Reservation and had received none of the consideration 
(except for the improvements) for which they had sold their lands. 

In the mean time, between 1848 and 1856, the allottees (Citizens’ 
Party) had sold portions of their allotments mainly to white men and were 
rapidly diminishing their holdings. The Indian tribe proper (177) had 
maintained its tribal organization, with sachem, etc., still occupying the 
land already sold to the Government under the Treaty of 1848, and the 
township was therefore occupied by the Citizens’ Party, by tribal Indians, 
and by whites, the whites constituting a large majority of the township, 
which was called Stockbridge. 

The township had been organized as a township under the territorial or 
state law, with supervisors and other township officers. Taxes had been 
levied, and some of the land belonging to the Government had been sold 
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for taxes, and things were decidedly mixed with two systems of government 


in the township. hs Week 
The Citizens’ Party were apparently resting in peace and contentment. 
in their new status as United States citizens, mingling with the whites and 
making a satisfactory livelihood. The Indian Party were anxious for 
a settlement by which they could secure their money and the lands to 
which they were entitled. The Government having failed to secure the 
lands west of the Mississippi as agreed, they desired to have the Winnebago. 
lands receded to them. hk 
Now appeared upon the scene one Francis Huebschman as Commis- 
sioner of the United States with a treaty dated February 5, 1856, which 
provided that the tribe should take two townships of land, the present 
Shawano Reservation, seventy-five miles from Stockbrige, adjoining the 
Menominee Reservation, and other matters hereinafter stated, and it was. 
submitted to the Indian Party for acceptance and ratification. But they 
rejected it for the reason that the land was sterile, the climate unpropitious,. 
and in no way fit, in their judgment, as a future home for them. The 
treaty having been rejected by the legally constituted sachem and council. 
of the 177, who were the sole party legally authorized to treat with the 
Government, Huebschman turned his attention to the Citizens’ Party and 
to the riffraff hanging on to the skirts of the tribe, none of whom had any 
legal power in the premises, and he assumed power for which he had no. 
authority, displaced the sachem and council of the Indian Party (177), and 
called for an election of a new sachem and council, made up entirely of the 


Citizens’ Party and other outsiders, except two individuals of the Indian. 


Party, Jeremiah Slingerland and Z. T. Peters. 

The new organization signed the treaty, and then he called for the 
signature of individuals, and the treaty was signed: by all of the Citizens” 
Party, by other United States citizens who had never been recognized by 
the tribe by either birth or adoption, and by a minority of the Indian Party 
who, by being bulldozed, persuaded by flattering words, offered $10 per 
signature, intoxicated, and by other fraudulent means and corrupt influences, 
were induced to sign. The 177 were represented by 56 heads of families, 
of whom only 25, representing 76, signed, leaving a majority, 31, represent- 
ing 101, who never signed. The tribe therefore as a tribe never signed 
the treaty. . 

Under Article 5 of this Treaty of 1856, so corruptly ratified, there 
was an enrolment of 409 souls, of whom 58 were of the Munsees of New 
York, included in the Treaty of September 3, 1839, who had never 
emigrated from New York to Wisconsin and whose connection with the 
tribe had from that time been declared sundered by the Stockbridge tribe 
(177) and by the executive, and who had been excluded in the division of 
the Act of 1843. The actual status of the Munsee Indians is treated else- 
where. By the treaty the $36,500, or, more properly speaking, the $41,500 
coming to them under the treaty of 1848, was released to the Government. 
In lieu thereof they, including the Citizens’ Party, received $61,650. (Ar- 
ticles 1 and 2 of said treaty, Indian Treaties, pp. 952. 953.) 

The foregoing was an improvement and removal fund. By the same 
article $18,000 was given, $12,000 for the Stockbridges and $6,000 for the 
Munsees, to buy stock and necessaries and pay debts. To conclude the 
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whole thing, we may say that $79,650 was appropriated to be divided among 
409 persons, whereas under the treaty of 1848, the Indian tribe proper 
were entitled to $41,500, to be divided among 177 persons; by which 
the Indian Party received approximately per capita, under the Treaty 
of 1856, $195, while under the Treaty of 1848 they would have received 
approximately $235, and were obliged to divide the two townships of land 
among 409 persons instead of among 177. Furthermore, it will be seen 
that under the new treaty the Citizens’ Party, who had received their land 
in the allotment of the Winnebago Reservation, were intended to be 
recipients, with the 409, of another allotment out of the two townships, 
whereas none of the Indian Party received such Winnebago allotment and 
are now to receive only a per-capita share of this one. 

The Indian Party were compelled, for the most part against their will, 
to leave the Winnebago Reservation and to occupy the present reservation. 
The money provided for in the treaty was paid and expended according to 
its terms for the benefit of the 409. The Indian Party, not having removed 
until 1859, were paid nothing until after their removal, and the withholding 
of the payment was one of the strong inducements that led them to ac- 
quiesce in the removal. After these moneys had been paid, and about in 
the years 1859 and 1860, the Citizens’ Party as a body (with one or two 
exceptions) and the Munsee Party, a few of whom came West to receive 
their money (with the exception of one family), abandoned the reservation, 
leaving on it the Indian Party proper (177 and their descendants), one 
family of Munsees, and two of the Citizens’ Party, to wit, Stephen Gardner 
and his father, William Gardner, who, by the enrolment under this treaty, 
may be classed as members of the Citizens’ Party. The Indian Party proper 
(177) felt aggrieved and moved at once to have the gross wrong perpetrated 
upon them rectified. But the Civil War intervened, and they were not able 
to obtain a hearing from Congress until 1870. After a full hearing the 
Act of February 6, 1871, was passed, the purpose of which was to rectify 
this wrong as far as possible. Since the Citizens’ Party abandoned the 
reservation, the organization which they had used to consummate the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of 1856 fell to pieces. The sachem and council of the 
Indian party continued without intermission, and after the abandonment of 
the reservation by the Citizens’ Party became the exclusive and authoritative 
government of the tribe. 

The Act of 1871, Section 1 and 2, provided for the sale of three- 
fourths of the two townships and for the reservation of the other one-fourth 
for the tribe proper (177 and their descendants). It provided, moreover, 
for the making of a new roll, from which all persons should be excluded 
who had taken an allotment of lands under the Act of 1843 and patents 
for them under the treaties of 1848 and 1856, its purpose being practically 
to cause a new enrolment, which should include only the 177 and their 
descendants and such as they had adopted, thereby preserving intact the 
Stockbridge Indians as known and recognized by the Treaty of 1848, Ar- 
ticle 2, as entitled to their due proportion of benefits, which section further 
provided that, whenever “any of them shall separate themselves from said 
tribe or abandon the country which may be selected for their future home, 
the share or portion of such shall cease, and they shall forfeit all claims to 
be recognized as members of said tribe.” A portion of those who had re- 
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mained on the reservation up to 1871 and who had belonged to the Indian 
Party proper all the time desired to separate, to become citizens of the 
United States, and to receive a pro-rata share of the moneys realized from 
the sale of the three-fourths of the two townships and pay for their im- 
provements. This class is what is called the New Cittizens’ Party of 1871. 
The Act of 1871 provided for carrying out this wish and authorized a roll 
to be made in two divisions, one comprising those of the Indian Party who 
desired to retain their tribal relations, numbering 112, the other, those who 
desired to sever their connections with that party, numbering 138. A com- 
missioner was appointed, H.R. Well, who attempted the making of, and 
as far as possible completed, the new enrolment under the provision of Sec- 
tion 6 of said act, which, as stated above, resulted in 112 for the Indian 
Party to 138 for the New Citizens’ Party. The three-fourths of the two 
townships were sold for the sum of $179,272.46, to which was added also 
$7,081.80, which had been appropriated for the unsold lands of the three- 
fourths of the two townships, making in the aggregate $186,000 from sales, 
to which were added, for trust fund, bonds and interest in the sum of 
$7,529.08, making a total of $193,833.34, from which $24,200.12 was de- 
ducted for expenses and other matters, which left the net sum of 
$169,881.22, subject to division ratably between the Indian tribe proper, 
112, and the New Citizens’ Party, 138, by which the Citizens’ Party re- 
ceived $94,179.57 and the Indian Party $75,804.46, which was retained in 
the Government Treasury, in pursuance of Section 5 of said act, until 1871 
and now constitutes a trust fund belonging to the Indian Party proper, the 
112, their descendants, and such as they have since then adopted into the 
tribe. They became entitled to the sole and exclusive right and ownership of 
the eighteen sections remair/ng unsold. By this settlement this property 
became vested in said tribe of Indians, and the individuals constituting the 
same, and we claim that any attempt to divest them thereof is void and 
unconstitutional. 

The Old Citizens’ Party were by the express terms of said act excluded 
from this enrolment and from receiving any portion of either the funds 
or the remaining lands, except a few who received pay out of that fund 
for their improvements, under Section 3 of said act. 

Under the provisions of Sections 8 and 9 of the Act of 1871 the 
eighteen sections of the land were allotted among the members of the 
Indian tribe. Certificates were issued by the department, and the allottees 
mostly went into the possession of their allotments and now hold them. 
There are a few exceptions, the land allotted to Sterling Petershaving being 
in possession of Stephen Gardner, who refuses to deliver up possessions and 
still holds it notwithstanding the fact that he received pay, $600, for his 
improvements under Section 3 of the Act of 1871. Matters seemed now to 
be finally settled. Everybody had been paid off and had received the land 
to which he was entitled except the Indian Party, whose moneys were still 
held in trust by the Government. The allottees were in possession, with the 
exceptions noted, and it seemed that the troubled waters of the tribe had 
been calmed at last. Rights had become vested, and nobody thought the 
gross injustice could be perpetrated which was attempted by the Act of 
March 3, 1893. 

It matters not at this point of the discussion to state how the passage 
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of the act was accomplished. Suffice it to say that its purpose was to bring 
into a new enrolment all of the Citizens’ Party who had abandoned the 
reservation, all of the Munsees, who had never occupied it, except long 
enough to draw their money, and to despoil the 112 Indians, their descen- 
dants, and such as they have adopted of the $75,804 in trust, belonging to 
them exclusively, and of the lands to which they had received the allotments, 
into possession of which they had entered in good faith, relying upon solemn 
acts of Congress and of the executive departments of the Government. 
A new enrolment has been made, numbering 503 persons. An act has 
passed Congress according to which one half of this trust fund of $75,804 
is to be distributed to 503 persons, and the reallotment is in progress, which 
shall reduce the holding of the legal tribe, entitled to the whole, to nearly 
or quite one-fourth the amount to which it is legally entitled and to which 


it has a vested right. (Signed.) Epwin Wixurts. 


J. H. McGowan. 

SAMUEL SHELLEBOYER. 

JeremiaH M. Witson. 
(To be continued.) 
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